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Assessment 


UITE DELIBERATELY. this issue of Common Ground is largely 

domestic. It discusses what the Council of Christians and Jews 
stands for, what it does, and what is also being done in this field 
in other countries. And it suggests some of the further possibilities 
inherent in the relationship between Christians and Jews that ts 
the basis of our meeting together. 

There is, we believe, a double value in an occasional self- 
examination of this kind. First, it enables those who are intimately 
concerned in the day-to-day work of the Council, and whose eyes 
inevitably tend to become focused on short-term objectives, to 
keep in mind the broader picture and the longer term significance 
of what they are doing. It is sound policy on any road to take 
one step at a time, but it is also wise to glance ahead from time 
to time, to see where the road may be leading and what kind of 
country it is traversing. 

Secondly (and this is the reason for publishing the assessment in 
Common Ground, rather than making it a committee memorandum) 
it is important that those who are not so closely connected with 
the inner workings of the Council but who subscribe to its aims— 
our supporters, and the readers of this magazine—should also see 
this broader picture and share in its inspiration. 
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One thing more. It will at once be apparent to our readers that 
much of the material contained in this issue is of the kind that 
would normally be included in an Annual Report, the publication 
of which was delayed by the events of the early part of the year. 
We therefore invite our members to accept this issue of Common 
Ground, together with the audited accounts for the financial year 
ended 30th September, 1959, which are enclosed with it, as con- 
stituting the Annual Report of the Council for 1959. 


Christian-Jewish Co-operation at Home 
and Abroad 


W. W. SIMPSON 


At the Council's Annual General Meeting on March 9th the 
Rev. W. W. Simpson was invited to review the work of Councils 
of Christians and Jews in other countries. 


T HAS been my good fortune during the past few years to visit 
| a number of countries abroad. These include the United States 
and Canada; Germany, France, Austria and Switzerland; as well 
as the Soviet Union and Poland. Some of these journeys have been 
undertaken directly on behalf of the Council of Christians and 
Jews; most of them, with the blessing of the Council’s Executive 
Committee, under the auspices of kindred bodies. In particular | 
am grateful to the American Friends Service Committee at whose 
invitation I spent some ten weeks in the United States in the autumn 
of 1959. In all these journeyings I have had opportunities of meeting 
people active in the field of Jewish-Christian co-operation. 

What follows is a summarised version of some of my impressions 
of that co-operation which, at the invitation of the Council's 
Executive Committee, I reported to its Annual General Meeting 
on March 9th. That meeting took place shortly after a widespread 
outbreak of swastika daubings and anti-Jewish incidents which 
were interpreted by friends both at home and abroad as a warn- 
ing against complacency with regard to the persistence of anti- 
semitism. 

Apart from any question of antisemitism, however, the occasion 
provided a welcome opportunity of recalling the underlying pur- 
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poses of all the various organisations of Christians and Jews. All 
were established in the first instance as a reaction against some form 
of religious or racial intolerance. Thus the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in the United States was originally set up in 
1928 partly in protest against the growing influence of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and partly because of the resistance on religious grounds to 
the candidature of Alfred E. Smith, the Roman Catholic Mayor 
of New York, for the Presidency. 

In Europe there are similar organisations in Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland, which all date from the Second 
World War or the immediate post-war period, and which all began 
as an expression of profound revulsion against the horrors of Nazi 
antisemitism. 

All these organisations, however, are essentially positive and 
forward looking in character. All are dedicated to the promotion 
of mutual understanding and goodwill between Christians and Jews. 
All are fundamentally educational organisations. 

There are good reasons for this. For one thing the record of 
misunderstanding and prejudice is of longer duration in this than 
in almost any other field of human relations. Moreover, in the age 
in which we are living the need for adherence to the spiritual values 
and moral principles which are the common heritage of Church 
and Synagogue, is perhaps greater than ever before. 


Recognising importance of differences 

In such a situation, however, where a common heritage involves 
a common responsibility it is important also to recognise that the 
co-operation for which we are striving will be hindered rather than 
helped by emphasising the area of common ground between 
Christians and Jews at the cost of ignoring or minimising the 
differences between them. Our Roman Catholic friends have no 
monopoly in their opposition to religious indifferentism. 

And now for a closer look at what is happening in some of the 
countries I have mentioned. As is only to be expected, the pro- 
gramme of the National Conference of Christians and Jews in the 
U.S.A. is on a scale very much larger than our own. In 1929 the 
Conference operated on a budget of $11,700. Thirty years later, 
1959, its income had grown to 2} million dollars. The Conference 
has its headquarters in “Brotherhood House” in New York, and 
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has 64 regional offices and 137 local “chapters.” In 1958 amongst 
other things they held camp conferences for high schools in 6 States: 
college camp conferences in 4 States; year-round youth programmes 
in 15 regions; 49 human relations “workshops” (or study courses) 
in colleges and universities; a number of training courses in inter- 
group relations for teachers; training courses in human relations 
for police officers in 60 cities; and an impressively wide range of 
conferences and discussions in the field of labour-management 
relations, Church-Synagogue relations and the more general area 
of civic, social and educational institutions. 

In addition to all this the Conference organises every year a 
nation-wide observance of “Brotherhood Week” during the last 
week of February, the week of George Washington’s birthday. For 
some years past the President of the United States has given his 
patronage to the observance of Brotherhood Week. 


Significance of name 

From time to time there has been pressure for a change of name 
of the organisation. Ii has been argued that the present name is 
too narrow, too restrictive in its implications. Moreover, for some 
years past, much of the work of the National Conference appears 
to have been sociologically rather than religiously motivated. 
Recently, however, as the result of a complete evaluation of the 
work of the National Conference it was decided to retain a name 
that over the years has acquired widespread prestige and public 
good will, and that reaffirms that the primary motivation in this 
association of Christians and Jews is after all a religious one. This 
does not mean that our American colleagues will do less work in 
the educational and sociological fields. It means rather that these 
activities will derive new inspiration and strength from acceptance 
of the fact that their ultimate sanction derives from what men 
believe about the nature of God, and about the purpose of God 
for human society. 

In this connection | heard a good deal about the need for the 
development of the dialogue between Judaism and Christianity. 
Indeed, one of the most stimulating experiences I had in America 
was listening to a lunch-time address at the Staff Conference of the 
N.C.C.J. by Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Pelikan spoke so exactly to our con- 
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CHRISTIAN-JEWISH CO-OPERATION AT HOME AND ABROAD 
dition that his address is reproduced as an article elsewhere in this 
issue of Common Ground. 

I have only one point to add to this very inadequate account of 
the splendid work of the American Conference of Christians and 
Jews, apart from paying tribute to the warmth of their hospitality 
and the genuineness of their interest in and appreciation of what we 
are doing here in this country. It is to comment on the fact that it 
is an organisation—to use the American terminology—of ‘Pro- 
testants, Catholics and Jews’—the three major religious com- 
munities of the U.S.A. It is true, of course, that not all Roman 
Catholics, all Protestants or all Jews participate with equal enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, there are some in all communities who prefer not 
to get involved at all. But the basic pattern remains, and is mani- 
festly of great strength to our sister organisation, with which we 
are glad to have such friendly relations. 

In Canada the Council (not Conference) of Christians and Jews 
was Set up in its present form shortly after the end of World War II. 
Its Director, the Rev. Richard Jones, is a dynamic person, with a 
genius for capturing the imagination and enlisting the support of 
big businessmen. 


Problems of a cosmopolitan community 

The Canadian programme, though naturally on a smaller scale, 
follows very much the same pattern as the American. Its methods 
are chiefly educational: its emphasis is on the wider issues of brother- 
hood rather than the more particular field of Jewish-Christian 
relations. The reason for this | saw very clearly, for example, when 
1 met the members of the local Council in Welland, a town which 
owes its importance to a thriving steel industry and a strategic 
position on the Welland Canal which by-passes the Niagara Falls. 
Not surprisingly, its population is of a very cosmopolitan character 
and | found the local committee of Christians and Jews very much 
occupied with relations between national groups from several 
European countries who were in danger of living, if not working. 
in more or less watertight compartments. In such a situation it 
seemed natural that the major activities of the Council should 
centre around the observance of Brotherhood Week. Indeed, my 
over-all impression of the Canadian situation is that our friends 
there are faced with a set of “melting-pot” problems very similar 
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to those with which their neighbours in the U.S.A. were wrestling 
a generation ago. 

They have also a relatively small-scale, but in its way quite 
serious problem in relation to the rights of the native Indian com- 
munities. Both in Canada and in the U.S.A. I found our colleagues 
very exercised about this matter and I was glad to learn that the 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews has recently appointed 
a staff member—herself an Indian by birth—to undertake special 
work in the field of relations with the Indian community. 


Roman Catholic support 


Before leaving Canada, I had an interesting conversation, at his 
own request, with a prominent businessman who is also one of the 
leading laymen of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada. As an 
active supporter of the Council of Christians and Jews, he was 
anxious to know why Catholics had withdrawn from the Council 
here in the home country. I found him as concerned about this as 
were some of his fellow Catholics in the United States. Everywhere 
I found strong sympathy with the Council and the eager hope for 
clarification of a situation which all feel to be curiously anomalous. 

From Canada we return to Europe—the Continent which saw 
not only the emergence of antisemitism as a political weapon, but 
also its unbelievably tragic exploitation in the concentration and 
extermination camps of the Hitler regime. Here it will be remem- 
bered that largely on the initiative of our American friends an 
International Conference of Christians and Jews was held at Oxford 
in the summer of 1946. At this Conference the setting up of an 
International Council of Christians and Jews was proposed, but 
after two years of consultation the attempt proved abortive. Instead, 
Dr. Everett Clinchy, who was then President of the American 
Conference of Christians and Jews, pressed for a more broadly 
based organisation, on a world scale and open to members of all 
religious groups. This led to the establishment in 1950 of “‘World 
Brotherhood.” 


Relations with ““World Brotherhood” 


Although we as a Council have always maintained friendly rela- 
tions with “World Brotherhood’”’—relations which were clarified 
and strengthened as a result of the visit of Dr. de Smaele, its 
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European President, a year ago—we have never entered into any 
formal association with that body. Moreover, the American Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews has now formally dissociated itself 
from this world-wide organisation. This does not mean that either 
our American friends or we ourselves are opposed to “World 
Brotherhood”’—either to the ideal itself or to the body which seeks 
to give expression to it. It is simply that we believe there is an 
important place at this crisis in human affairs for a specific emphasis 
upon the values of the Judaeo-Christian tradition and upon the 
active co-operation of Christians and Jews. 

It is also important to emphasise that there is today no Inter- 
national Council of Christians and Jews: a point about which 
there appears to have been some uncertainty—not to say con- 
fusion—in Roman Catholic circles. Indeed, there is reason to 
suppose that this may have contributed to the difficulties we have 
experienced over the matter of Roman Catholic participation in 
our work in this country. 


Councils in many European countries 


At the time of the Oxford Conference there was one other 
European group of Christians and Jews besides our own. This was 
the “Christlich-Judische Arbeitsgemeinschaft” in Switzerland. Not 
long afterwards an “Amitié Judéo-chrétienne” was set up in France 
and a Council of Christians and Jews established in Germany. 
Today the German organisation, which calls itself the ‘‘Gesell- 
schaften fiir Christlich-Judische Zusammenarbeit,” has its head- 
quarters in Frankfurt-on-Main and local Councils in 27 different 
towns and cities. In Austria, there is the “Aktion gegen den 
Antisemitismus,” whose programme is much more positive than 
its name suggests, and in Italy there is a small but active group in 
Florence known as the “Amicizia Ebraico-Cristiana.” 

Although there is no international Council of Christians and 
Jews, the Secretaries of these European organisations have con- 
stituted themselves, with the knowledge and approval of their 
respective Committees, into an informal liaison group which meets 
once or twice a year for exchange of information and ideas. The 
most recent of these meetings took place in Vienna, against the 
background of the anti-Jewish incidents which troubled us all so 
much at the commencement of the year. 
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About this meeting, and indeed the whole work of these organisa- 
tions in Europe, there is space here for only three brief observations. 
First: the whole spirit and purpose of their operations is reflected 
in the French and German names by which they are known: they 
are essentially “arbeitsgemeinschaften”—-working groups, whose 
work at all times is conducted in the spirit of “Amitié Judéo- 
chrétienne”: Jewish Christian Friendship. Secondly, in all these 
countries, there is Roman Catholic participation. And thirdly— 
and this is perhaps the most immediately significant point—at our 

1ost recent meeting in Vienna there was no tendency to panic on 

the part of colleagues who have been much closer to the dangers 
of antisemitism than we in this country, but only the firm insistence 
that whatever the responsibilities of governments in relation to 
dissident political minorities, the main task of the Councils of 
Christians and Jews lies in the field of education. 

There are two other countries in which organisations similar to 
our own have been recently established. The first is the Argentine, 
where a “Confraternidad Judeo-cristiana” was established in Buenos 
Aires in 1958. I was very happy to meet the Jewish Rabbi from 
Buenos Aires when he was last in this country and to hear from 
him that the prime mover in this latest recruit to the ranks of 
organisations of Christians and Jews is a Roman Catholic priest, 
who, i understand, enjoys the blessing and encouragement of the 
Vatican in this matter. I was interested, too, to notice in a brochure 
published by the “Confraternidad” that their aims are almost 
identical with our own. 


Inter-faith understanding in Israel 


The other country is of course Israel, where a “Committee for 
Inter-Faith Understanding in Israel and in the World” was officially 
constituted in Jerusalem on December 29th, 1958. The purposes 
of this Committee were outlined at its first meeting in the following 
terms: “The fostering of religious tolerance and mutual trust 
between men of all faiths in Israel and all over the world; co-opera- 
tion in the social and cultural spheres: emphasis on the common 
destiny of all mankind and the place of the Holy Land in the history 
of the three great religions to which the citizens of Israel belong, 
without impairing the individuality of any religious community 
and without entering into religious controversy.” 
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It must be immediately apparent that in a country, 10 per cent 
of whose inhabitants are Arabs, it would be quite inappropriate to 
set up a Council of Christians and Jews. At the same time, against 
the background of the present unhappy situation in the Middle 
East, it would be difficult to set up a Council of Christians, Jews 
and Moslems, though I was happy to find the name of the Arab 
Mayor of Nazareth among the five members of the Honorary 
Presidium of the organisation. It could only be as its name indi- 
cates: “a Committee for Inter-Faith Understanding in Israel and 
the World.” | can never forget that on several occasions when I 
had the privilege of meeting the late Chief Rabbi of Israel (Dr. 
Isaac Herzog of blessed memory), both in Jerusalem and here in 
London, he told me that the burthen of his message to his own 
people was always to emphasise the importance for our own time 
of the prophetic affirmation: “out of Zion shall go forth the Law 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” It is a pertinent reminder 
that what happens in Israel today is of importance to the world 
as a whole, particularly in terms of the potential cultural and 
religious implications of its life. 

It is interesting also to note the very proper safeguard in the 
concluding sentence of the Committee's statement of aims—a safe- 
guard which has its counterpart in the By-Laws and Constitutions 
of all the organisations of Christians and Jews, including our own— 
against the dangers of religious indifferentism, or, as this particular 
declaration puts it, “the impairing of the individuality of any 
religious community.” 

The Israel Committee publishes a Bulletin of its activities, from 
the first number of which we are reproducing elsewhere in this issue 
of Common Ground an article on “Understanding and Friendship 
between Jews and Christians” by Father Hussar, a Dominican 
priest. Readers of that article will agree that it would be difficult 
to find a more appropriate statement of the underlying purposes 
not only of our own but of all the joint organisations of Christians 
and Jews. They may well feel also the irony of a situation in which, 
for reasons we are still largely at a loss to understand, these words, 
written by a Dominican priest in Israel, could not be spoken by a 
Roman Catholic priest or layman from the platform of the Council 
of Christians and Jews here in London. 

I have found my bewilderment on this particular issue shared by 
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Roman Catholics no less than by Protestants and Jews in all the 
countries I have visited. Everywhere there is a desire for clarification 
and a strong feeling that it is in the interests not only of the Council 
in this country but of all our sister organisations abroad that 
Roman Catholic participation in our work should be resumed. It 
is felt to be all the more desirable in view of the friendly attitude 
taken by His Holiness Pope John XXIII on several matters relating 
to the Jewish community, while the words of his distinguished 
predecessor, Pope Pius XI, “Spiritually we are all Semites,”’ still 
finds an echo in the hearts of Christians and Jews. alike in all 
countries. 

I have dealt in this article only with recent visits west of “The 
Curtain” in which there are already Councils of Christians and 
Jews. But I cannot forget that a year and a half ago I was fortunate 
enough to visit two countries of the other side of “The Curtain,” 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. itself, in which there are as yet no Councils 
of Christians and Jews, and in which, in present circumstances, it 
is highly improbable that such organisations could be set up. To 
these countries also, and to those Christians and Jews who live in 
them, we in the West have a witness to bear. It is here that Pro- 
fessor Pelikan’s address, to which earlier reference has been made, 
is especially relevant, for it is difficult to believe that the special 
confrontation between Christians and Jews with which, in the good 
providence of God, we are challenged in this crisis of history, is 
an end in itself. There are many both at home and abroad who 
share the conviction that it is in fact a vital part of that still more 
challenging confrontation of this present age between those who 
accept a materialistic interpretation of life, of history and of the 
universe, and those whose quietness and confidence derive from a 
shared faith in the Living God. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


In order to make “Common Ground” more widely known, we shall 

be glad to send you six extra copies of this issue free of charge, if 

you will pass them on to friends, or put them on a bookstall or 
literature table. 
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From Conference to Confrontation 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan, of the Divinity School of the University 

of Chicago, addressed a recent meeting of the National Con- 

ference of Christians and Jews of the U.S.A. This article is 
based on his address. 


BELIEVE that the relations among the major faiths in America 
| today are ready to move from conference to confrontation. 
Conference has to come first. The prerequisite for significant con- 
versation between men or traditions is a habitable planet. Before 
there can be any real confrontation of Christianity by Judaism or 
Protestantism by Roman Catholicism, we must bring our attitudes 
toward one another from sufference to politeness, and from polite- 
ness to the beginnings of justice. That job, as I do not have to tell 
you, is still a long way from achievement. But it has come as far 
as it has toward achievement thanks to the work of groups like 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

It is a tribute to this work that inter-faith relations in the United 
States are now ready to go beyond conference to confrontation. 
The house is still untidy, but you and groups like you have restored 
enough order so that if a conversation does get started, we shall 
be able to hear each other speak. “Conference,” my Oxford English 
Dictionary tells me, can mean either “the action of conferring or 
taking counsel . . . on an important or serious subject or affair” 
or “a formal meeting for consultation or discussion, e.g., between 
the representatives of different sovereign states.” From the same 
source I learn that “confrontation” has two related but distinct 
meanings: either “the bringing of persons face to face, especially 
for examination and eliciting of the truth” or “the action of bringing 
face to face, or together, for comparison.” This genuine confronta- 
tion is what we are after. We want to bring people face to face ; 
and thereby we want to achieve “examination and eliciting of the 
truth.” 

Speaking now only for myself and for my own tradition, | am 
persuaded that such “confrontation” is not a luxury but a necessity. 
I am a member of the Lutheran Church. This membership puts 
me into something resembling double jeopardy here; for in the eyes 
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of Judaism I belong to a heresy called Christianity, and in the eyes 
of Roman Catholicism I belong to a heresy called Protestantism. 
When I say, therefore. that in my judgment confrontation is a 
necessity, those who regard me as a heretic will undoubtedly agree 
that it is a necessity for me! So be it. I think it is clear that the 
historic destinies of Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and the various 
branches of Protestantism are so intertwined that no one can truly 
understand himself today except in relation to all these traditions. 
It is not pride, but historical honesty, that prompts the opinion that 
all these traditions need confrontation in order to be truly themselves. 


Christianity needs confrontation with Judaism 

Christianity needs confrontation with Judaism. By this [I do not 
mean only that the treatment of Jews is one of the tests of Christ- 
ianity, and a test in which Christian performance has been poor. 
I mean also that whenever Christian thought loses touch with 
Judaism, it loses touch with a part of itself. Whenever in Christian 
history Christians have neglected their ties with the ancient people 
of God. they have been impoverished both in faith and under- 
standing. To be rescued from sentimentality, the Christian idea of 
the love of God needs continued confrontation with the profound 
thought of the Jewish Scriptures and of the Jewish tradition that 
God is a God of justice and of mercy, and that these are the meaning 
of his love. To be rescued from illusion, Christianity needs the 
reminder of Judaism that the man of God must belong to the 
peovle of God, and that man with his fellow men, not the individual 
in isolation, is the object of both God's justice and His mercy. 
Christian history shows that Christianity becomes unfaithful to 
itself when it stops hearing these reminders, and many others like 
them, from the Hebrew Scriptures and from the community in 
which those Scriptures are enshrined. 


And Protestantism with Roman Catholicism 


Protestant history likewise shows that Protestantism cannot 
understand itself without confrontation with Roman Catholicism. 
This is true both negatively and positively: negatively, because 
Luther formulated many of his ideas in opposition to one or another 
trend in Roman Catholicism; positively, because despite his estrange- 
ment from Rome he retained huge chunks of Catholic piety and 
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doctrine in his outlook. The Protestant tradition does not come 
equipped with a self-starter, but needs confrontation with the 
Roman Catholic tradition in order to be genuinely Protestant. It 
is, similarly, impossible to make sense of either Judaism or Roman 
Catholicism as we know them without reference to the major 
movements that have broken off from them and, in so doing, have 
changed them. 

If this is true, it would seem to follow that each of the three 
traditions owes it to itself to become better acquainted than it now 
is with the other two. The major centres of thought and research 
operated by the three faiths must take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility for acquiring and interpreting first hand knowledge about 
their partners, and they must do this through confrontation, that 
is. “the bringing of persons face to face, especially for examination 
and eliciting of the truth.” 


Study centre needed 

Nevertheless. such confrontation under partisan, albeit friendly 
auspices, can only do part of the job. Serious confrontation of the 
several traditions by one another is so important that it warrants 
the establishment of new agencies to be responsible for it. Therefore 
I propose the creation of a study centre for theological dialogue 
under neutral auspices. By this I do not mean a twentieth-century 
version of the World Parliament of Religions. Indeed, | mean an 
exact opposite of that quixotic venture. To make a real contribution 
to confrontation, such a study centre should meet certain require- 
ments. 

It must be under neutral auspices. Even the most sincere and 
friendly overtures under partisan auspices meet with suspicion. It 
must declare a moratorium on quick and easy solutions. Perhaps 
there should be a sign on a wall somewhere: “No conversions 
allowed during office hours.”’ Individuals will always find that they 
cannot make their peace with God and their own private conscience 
except by a change of faith, and they must have that right because 
they have that duty. But for the purposes of confrontation-——how- 
ever valid the personal reasons may be—-this is no ultimate solution. 
Here the question is: Can we combine deep conviction about the 
truth as we have received it with a readiness for dialogue rather 
than conversion? Much of the past makes one pessimistic about 
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this possibility. Conviction about the truth has often prevented 
dialogue and made conversion—often conversion at any cost and 
by any means—the only solution. Or, when this proved bootless, 
men have achieved toleration by sacrificing conviction. But there 
are resources in all three traditions for a more profound approach 
to dialogue, short of conversion. Each in its own ways recognises 
the work and the promises of God as specially present outside the 
confines of its own history, even though it goes on to say that the 
fulfilment of those promises is specially available within those 
confines. Proselytism and evangelism will continue, for a com- 
bination of good and bad reasons. But let there be one place where 
there is dialogue and a willingness to wait for God to bring us 
together. 

It must have limited objectives. The only way to get from A to Z 
is to go from A tp B and that’s enough for a start. One great need 
is joint study. Our histories are so intertwined that none of us can 
understand himself, much less the others, without a common effort 
at understanding. Roman Catholic thought doesn’t make sense 
without Thomas Aquinas, but Thomas Aquinas doesn’t make sense 
without Rabbi Maimonides. Despite some fine work in recent years, 
Christians still do not understand the derivation of their faith from 
Judaism or the reasons for the gradual estrangement. Since that 
estrangement neither Christianity nor Judaism has been the same: 
and, as the excitement over the Dead Sea Scrolls has shown, 
scholarly study of these origins and relations has much to say to 
us today, separately and together. The Christian Bible is thicker 
than the Jewish, but the larger part of it is the same as the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and both Roman Catholics and Protestants have to 
acknowledge that Jews wrote the Bible. From one another's writers, 
living and dead, all of us have learned about the meaning of the 
Bible. We can learn still more if we study it together and face to face. 


Removing popular misconceptions 


As we learn more about one another, about our common roots 
and our different traditions, we can also clarify our similarities and 
differences not only for ourselves individually or for one another, 
but for the general public. Many people believe that the conflicts 
among the religious traditions are so deep seated that no common 
understanding is present or possible. Many more believe that the 
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conflicts are all based on misunderstanding and that all the traditions 
should fade away into a least common denominator—or inter- 
denominator. Even the citizen who belongs to no religious tradition 
and doesn’t want to belong deserves to be better informed than 
that, but we have done far less than we should to make him informed. 
Anyone who asks himself why he does or does not belong to one 
of these traditions has a right to know their similarities and differ- 
ences, not in order to foreclose his personal choice for him, but to 
make it possible. 

Out of such joint study and clarification can come true dialogue. 
We dare not ignore the fundamental issues that divide us, nor 
pretend that if we are all “nice guys” about them these issues will 
go away. The way of indifference to truth is not the road to under- 
standing and dialogue. Not because we don’t care about truth, but 
because we do care, and desperately, all of us must have dialogue 
with others from whom history has separated us. 


Information and understanding 

The first ingredient for successful dialogue is information that is 
historically accurate and theologically sound. Information by itself, 
however, is not enough. It must be illuminated by understanding. 
While it is true that no outsider can comprehend the full scope of 
any religious movement, it is still possible to understand and to 
interpret that to which I do not belong, because both it and I 
belong to something deeper than either of us. The function of 
dialogue is to make such understanding and interpretation possible, 
as well as to discover where its limits may lie. Even the discovery 
of those limits would be, in fact, an achievement in understanding. 

Besides information and understanding, dialogue requires a third 
ingredient—candid criticism. We want to meet with one another 
because we all have things to say to our separated brethren, and 
because we all have things to hear from them. We need to recover 
the art of “speaking the truth in love.” The flabbiness of our 
thought and language these days is accompanied by a _hyper- 
sensitivity to criticism. We need to become less touchy and more 
tough in our contacts, to develop the freedom and security with 
one another that enables us to speak fraternally and frankly. This 
is not a matter of “shake hands and come out fighting,” but of 
facing each other critically because we are brethren. 
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There is also a fourth ingredient for successful dialogue: plain, 
though not ordinary, good will. “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour” is in all our Bibles. Yet we find ourselves 
unconsciously comparing the best in our own tradition with the 
worst in another, suspecting that behind the smile and the cordiality 
there lurks a Cardinal-Inquisitor, a witch-burner or a Pharisee. 
And this in spite of the fact that we know how much of a caricature 
our usual pictures of inquisitors, witch-burners and Pharisees really 
are. 

What we need is theological controversy without religious war. 
But we want theological controversy because all of us are con- 
vinced, on the basis of our own traditions, that confrontation is 
the way through which the Spirit of God may work among us and 
between us. How and when this may happen—this is none of our 
business. Our business is to work together in common patience 
and mutual witness, waiting for God to act. As a friend has put it: 
“Judaism, the faith of the community of preparation, should stand 
as a reminder to Christians that we must all always prepare and 
wait for the coming of God. Christianity, as the faith of the com- 
munity that proclaims realisation, may always encourage Judaism 
to remember what its own heritage also teaches: that they do not 
wait in vain who wait for God and that He who is coming has also 
come already.’ Confrontation means that we must wait together. 


Understanding and Friendship between 


Jews and Christians 
BRUNO HUSSAR 


Father Bruno Hussar is a member of the Roman Catholic 

Order of Preachers. In this article, first published in the Bulletin 

of the Israel Committee for Inter-Faith Understanding, he 

reviews the widespread movement among Roman Catholics 
for a better understanding of the Jewish people. 


T IS with great satisfaction that the Catholics, who are striving 
| in Israel and in other countries to break down the barriers of 
misunderstanding that divide the Christian world and the Jewish 
people. welcome the foundation in this country of the Committee 
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for Inter-Faith Understanding in Israel and in the World. The 
Committee comes in time to add its efforts to those of all men of 
goodwill who are endeavouring to achieve the same aid abroad. 
I should like to mention here a few such attempts that are being 
made in the Christian world. 

After the mass destruction of Jews by the Nazis, large sections 
of the Christian world realised that every possible effort must be 
made to stamp out antisemitism. 

In the summer of 1947, a first international conference was con- 
vened in Seelisberg, Switzerland, by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews of the U.S.A., and brought together about 
eighty members—Catholics, Protestants and Jews—from eighteen 
countries. The object of the conference was to make a survey of 
antisemitism in post-war Europe and agree on a common platform 
to combat its development. 

An important result of the meeting was the formulation of definite 
suggestions, known as the “ten points of Seelisberg,” for the sup- 
pression of any germs of antisemitism that might be found in 
Christian teaching. 


Catholic Activities for Better Understanding 

Apart from this special activity for promoting better understanding 
between Christians and Jews, a number of institutions have been 
founded in the Catholic world since the end of the Second World 
War, with a view to promoting a deeper insight into the problems. 

In France, the periodical Cahiers Sioniens, founded in 1947, and 
later associated with a centre of studies and documentation, proved 
to be a remarkable achievement. Under the guidance of Father Paul 
Demann, it gives Catholics a better knowledge of the common 
patrimony they share with Jews, of Jewish history, traditions and 
life; it fosters a proper attitude among Christians towards Jews, 
thus creating in their midst the conditions for a deep and genuine 
rapprochement with the Jewish world. 

Special mention should be made of a book published by Father 
Démann in 1952: La Catechése Chretienne et le Peuple de la Bible. 
As the result of a critical survey of two thousand books written 
in different French-speaking countries for the religious instruction 
of Catholic children, Father Démann puts forward in this book 
suggestions for a re-appraisal of the spirit and methods of teaching. 
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Since the publication of this work, several religious manuals have 
been published in revised editions and new ones written in accord- 
ance with Father Démann’s suggestions. 

The great interest shown in France nowadays in anything that 
concerns Israel is not limited to political and social matters. A great 
number of Catholic periodicals publish articles and profound studies 
of Jewish life and thought. Two publications of the Dominican 
Fathers, read by the élite of French-speaking Catholics, also deserve 
mention: a special issue of the monthly Lumiére et Vie (Lyons) 
with articles by Emile Touati, Panorama of Contemporary Judaism; 
Renée Neher-Bernheim, The Election of Israel; André Chouraqui, 
The Messiah of Israel; Paul Démann, Jews and Christians throughout 
the Centuries; M. J. Stiassny, The Dialogue between Jews and 
Christians in Israel; and a special issue of the quarterly supplement 
of La Vie Spirituelle (Paris) entitled The Jewish Religious Soul of 
our Times, with texts by Abraham Isaac Kook, Rabbi Nahman, 
Prof. S. H. Bergmann, and A. Chouraqui. 

In Germany, the Freiburger Rundbrief, of which the guiding 
spirits are Dr. Karl Thieme and Dr. Gertrud Luckner, is devoted 
to a similar purpose. Its policy is conditioned by the special features 
of present-day Germany: it combats the Nazi spirit—the revival 
of which is always to be feared—and advocates material and moral 
reparation for the sins committed by the German people against 
the Jews. 

In the U.S.A., the Jnstitute of Judaeo-Christian Studies, founded 
by the Rev. John Oesterreicher, arranges discourses and lectures 
and published The Bridge, a year book of Judaeo-Christian studies, 
of which three volumes have already appeared. 

In Holland, a Catholic Committee for Israel came into existence 
in 1952. A modest bulletin is sent monthly to three hundred 
subscribers. 

In 1958, Mgr. Ramselaar, the President of the Committee, organ- 
ised an international conference in Apeldoorn for the exchange of 
information among Catholics devoted to theological and practical 
work concerning Judaism and Israel. Mgr. Ramselaar has just spent 
a short time in Israel as the guest of the Government. 

In Spain, the Jnstituto Arias Montano for the study of Judaism 
and Near Eastern culture publishes, with the collaboration of noted 
scholars, a scientific periodical, Sefarad. Its object is to study the 
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considerable treasure of material on Jewish life and thought in the 
history of Spain. Although the institute and its publications are not 
officially Catholic, a great number of the contributors are priests, 
and their activity has created substantial contacts between Catholic 
and Jewish scholars throughout the world. 

In Israel, the St. James’ Guild, approved by the Latin Patriarch 
of Jerusalem in 1955, comprises a number of Catholic laymen and 
priests. According to its statutes, “the Society, wishing to be a link 
between the Jewish people and Christendom, will combat anti- 
semitism in all its forms and will strive to develop mutual under- 
standing, sympathy and friendly relations between the Catholic 
world and Israel.” 

The personal friendships between certain members of the St. 
James’ Guild and those of the Committee for Inter-Faith Under- 
standing have already led to some positive results; and there is 
much hope for a further spread of this friendly spirit. 

In the field of scholarship, some Catholic priests are studying 
Jewish Sciences at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. It may be 
expected that a greater number will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to acquire a deeper insight into Jewish learning, and thus 
will make their contribution from within the State of Israel—the 
heart of the Jewish world—to those efforts of promoting under- 
standing which have already been initiated in other parts of the 
world. 


The Condition of Fostering a Spirit of Brotherhood 

As a conclusion to this survey of the activity for better under- 
standing between Christians and Jews, may I venture a few 
Suggestions. 

In the course of the history of the relations between Jews and 
Christians, two orders of opposition may be distinguished. First 
is the theological opposition inherent in the two faiths: on this 
ground, Christians and Jews cannot do anything except pray God, 
our Father, that He may unite them in His knowledge and love. 

Secondly, there is an actual opposition, that impregnates the 
mentality of Jews and Christians alike, resulting from the accumu- 
lated inheritance of more than nineteen centuries of conflicts on 
juridical, social and economic grounds. Here, a common action can 
and must be undertaken. 
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According to the statutes of the Committee for Inter-Faith 
Understanding, its first aim is “to foster a spirit of brotherhood 
and tolerance, without impairment to the integrity and identity of 
each religious group.” 

Three conditions seem to me essential, on the part of Christians 
and Jews alike, for the creation of a true spirit of brotherhood. 

Each one should agree to consider the historical facts with which 
his religious group is reproached, to recognise the responsibility of 
his brethren in faith who have sinned, to feel that he shares this 
responsibility and to pray God to pardon those sins. 

Secondly. one should accept the fact that, nearly always, the 
knowledge a Christian has of Jews and of Judaism, and the know- 
ledge a Jew has of Christians and of Christianity are full of inaccur- 
acies, prejudices and misunderstandings. Each one should therefore 
have the will to discard all false ideas, to reject unfounded judg- 
ments, and endeavour to acquire a true understanding of those of 
his brethren who do not share his religious beliefs. 

Finally, each one should be true to—that is, live in full accord- 
ance with—his own convictions; and at the same time should 
sincerely respect the convictions of his brethren of another faith. 

It will be long before these three conditions are fully satisfied: 
nevertheless, for the future of humanity it is essential that all men 
of goodwill should endeavour to attain this ideal in accordance 
with the great commandment: “Thou shalt love they neighbour as 
thyself” (Leviticus 19: 18 and St. Mark 12:31). 

It is encouraging to see that, for the first time in history, an 
ever-increasing number of Christians and Jews devote themselves, 
not only as individuals but also as community leaders, to bring this 
high ideal to its practical realisation. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


UCH OF the work of the Council of Christians and Jews is done 
M without any publicity, in small groups and conferences, in 
arranging speakers and programmes for schools and colleges, in 
providing information and material for use in religious and other 
publications. But two or three times a year at least, the Council, 
at national level, comes before the public eye. 
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One of the most important of these occasions is the Annual 
General Meeting, when members and friends of the Council come 
together, first to appoint the officers and committee for the coming 
year, secondly to hear an account of what has been attempted and 
achieved during the preceding twelve months, and thirdly to hear 
an authoritative address on some subject closely related to the 
Council’s aims. 

The A.G.M. for 1960, held on March 9th at Church House, 
Westminster, was true to this pattern. It was, as always, presided 
over by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. whose interest 
and energy as Joint President of the Council are a source of con- 
stant strength. Sharing the platform with him were two other Joint 
Presidents, the Very Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and the Moderator of 
the Free Church Federal Council. The Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, the fourth Joint President, was unfortunately prevented 
by other business from being present. 

The first part of the business meeting, the election of honorary 
officers and committee, was dealt with speedily and smoothly. 
(The offices of the Council are listed inside the front cover of 
Common Ground.) 


Report of the past year 

Reporting on the work of the Council during the past year, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. the Venerable C. Witton- 
Davies. Archdeacon of Oxford, said that the main events in con- 
nection with the Council's work, events that had shocked us deeply. 
had taken place in the early part of the present year. 

“The long story of relations between Christians and Jews,” said 
the Archdeacon, “has not always been a very happy, or even a 
very creditable one, looked at from a Christian point of view. 
I think I should be speaking for my fellow Christians here if I say 
that we could wish that much that has happened had not happened. 
Until very recently we had been saying—I even have heard it said 
at meetings of our Executive Committee during the last year—that 
things were better now. We had viewed with concern the evidence 
of neo-Nazi activities in Germany. with the inevitable accompani- 
ment of antisemitism, but we had not expected that this infection 
could spread so rapidly or so widely. It came as a real shock to 
most of us to hear and read of the outbreaks of anti-Jewish mani- 
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festations in many countries, including our own. Our Council has 
not been inactive in this situation, and in addition to the formal 
letter of protest published in The Times over the names of the Joint 
Presidents, current events have given an added impetus to all our 
work. I must admit that, sad and regrettable as the occasion has 
been, the happenings of recent months have emphasised to me 
personally, more dramatically than I could have wished, the whole 
point of what we are trying to do in this Council.”” And, he said, 
the Council had a comprehensive and practical programme, which 
it had been carrying out vigorously: throughout the past year. 

The Archdeacon referred to two visits which he had made to 
local Councils of Christians and Jews, and paid tribute to the 
importance of all the local branches in furthering the Council’s work. 

As in the previous year in connection with the contribution that 
the Council had made to the settlement of racial disturbances in 
this country, so also in connection with the anti-Jewish demon- 
strations, it was impossible to stress too strongly the importance 
of the educational side of the Council’s work. “It is not enough 
to protest. The only way to get rid of the evils we are fighting is 
to educate public opinion.” In addition to work through schools 
and colleges, much was done through various groups and com- 
missions. The Archdeacon referred particularly to the Working 
Group on the Diminution of Prejudice, formed as a result of a 
United Nations Conference in 1955, which in this country had 
co-ordinated the thinking on this subject of certain non-govern- 
mental organisations. The secretarial work of the Group had from 
the outset been undertaken by the Counci! of Christians and Jews, 
and the Council had now agreed to take a limited financial responsi- 
bility for the continuation of this work. It was as a result of one of 
this Group’s sessions that there had been arranged early in January 
a meeting during the Conference of Educational Associations, with 
the Headmaster of Eton in the Chair and Sir Edward Boyle as 
speaker, that had been widely reported in the Press. 


Finance 
Following the report of the Executive Committee, the Annual 
General Meeting turned to finance. The audited accounts for the 


year ended 30th September, 1959, were presented by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, the Hon. Antony Lyttelton. 
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Mr. Lyttelton pointed out that both income, at £9,848, and 
expenditure, at £9,696, were slightly lower than in the previous year. 
The drop in expenditure was mainly due to the fact that in 1958 
the Council faced the expenses of the delegation to Israel, while 
some of the fall in income was due to the smaller amounts recover- 
able under seven-year covenants as a result of the reduction in the 
rate of income tax. 

Mr. Lyttelton drew attention to the small balance of cash 
resources, which meant that at various times the Council operated 
on a bank overdraft. It was clearly desirable to aim at building 
up some funds that would give the organisation a little more room 
for manoeuvre, in addition to meeting the slowly growing expend- 
iture required to keep the Council’s activities at their present level; 
and recent events had indicated the need for an extension of the 
work. These were considerations that the Treasurers had actively in 
mind. 


International Survey 


The meeting thus reached the point at which it has usually been 
addressed by a guest speaker, either from this country or overseas. 
On this occasion, however, the Executive Committee had invited 
the Council’s General Secretary, the Rev. W. W. Simpson, in view 
of his recent visits abroad, to review the work of Councils of 
Christians and Jews in other countries. A full summary of Mr. 
Simpson’s address is presented elsewhere in this issue. 


Looking Ahead 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson, and to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for presiding over the meeting, was moved by the Chief 
Rabbi, and seconded by the Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council. 

The Chief Rabbi referred especially to Mr. Simpson’s remarks 
about the situation behind the Iron Curtain. We had a solemn 
obligation to remember those who are endeavouring despite adverse 
circumstances to remain loyal to their faith, and practise the tenets 
of their respective religions. They should be constantly in our 
thoughts and prayers. 

In connection with the recent anti-Jewish manifestations, the Chief 
Rabbi expressed his thankfulness for the universal reaction of all 
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men of goodwill throughout the world against the incidents. He 
believed that the existence of Councils of Christians and Jews had 
during the course of years contributed to the education of public 
opinion, so that people could recognise the evils of racial and 
religious prejudice, and express their indignation at them, and their 
determination to see them completely eliminated as soon as possible. 

The education programme of the Council was, the Chief Rabbi 
believed, of the greatest importance. There was still so much 
ignorance throughout the world. There was need especially to 
enlighten young people, who as they grew up would have to face 
many problems, and would be liable to look for scapegoats. 

The Annual General Meeting ended on this note—that whatever 
may so far have been achieved, the need for the kind of work that 
the Council is doing is not likely to grow less, but that the call 
during the coming year and years will be for the redoubling of its 
efforts. 


Causerie 


written ““Causerie” ever since this feature was introduced into 
Common Ground, will no longer be able to contribute regularly to 
the magazine, because he and his family will be leaving England 
in July. Before coming to St. Peter's, Leicester, Canon Eaton was 
for many years an Anglican priest in South Africa, and he is now 
returning to the African continent, although to a different country, 
as Rural Dean of the Copperbelt. All our readers will join us both 
in expressing our great appreciation to him for all he has meant 
to the Council in the past years, and in wishing him and his family 
a safe journey and a happy and satisfying ministry in his new 
sphere. 

We shall hope to have many further articles from his pen in 
years to come. Meanwhile, ““Causerie” will continue to hold its 
present place in Common Ground, but instead of being a signed 
feature, the various paragraphs will be contributed anonymously 
by a number of different correspondents. 
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A STATEMENT DENOUNCING ALL FORMS OF ANTISEMITISM as a denial 
of the Christian spirit of love was made by His Eminence Theoklitos, 
Archbishop of Athens and All Greece, for Holy Week preceding 
the Orthodox Church’s Easter. The message condemned anti- 
semitism as “‘a sacrilegious, barbarian and anachronistic movement, 
especially today when what should be foremost is the need of 
brotherly solidarity and love between all people.” 

“No Christian can ever forget.” the Greek Orthodox Prelate 
said, “that in the realm of religion, the Old Testament which we 
have is a Jewish inheritance. Nor can we forget that our Lord Jesus 
Christ received his flesh from Jews and his Sacred Blood which 
flowed from the Cross for our Salvation was, in human terms. 
Jewish. 

“We cannot forget that our first brethren in Christ in Palestine 

. were Jews.” 

Observers noted that the release of the message during Holy 
Week was significant because of the number of references in 
Orthodox Holy Week anthems, such as those to “the blind Jews.” 
which might be construed as antisemitic. In some parts of Greece 
it Was at one time the custom to burn an effigy of a Jew on Good 


Friday. 


The 29th annual GOODWILL MESSAGE of the children of Wales to 
the children of the world was broadcast on May 18th and was 
appropriately devoted to an appeal on behalf of refugees. An 
attractively produced pamphlet tells the story of the remarkable 
development of this “message of goodwill” since its inception in 
1922. Last year’s message, for example. produced a response from 
children in over twenty countries. The pamphlet. which is cheerfully 
and well decorated, carries a cover picture showing a number of 
youths from different countries each holding a placard with the 
inscription, ““We can help to spread a new spirit throughout the 
world.” One particularly Anglo-Saxon looking boy holds the 
message in Hebrew! 


One of the most useful pieces of voluntary service that has 
recently come to my notice is the INTERNATIONAL TRAVELLERS AID 
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Association, that runs enquiry kiosks at Victoria and Liverpool 
Street Stations in London. The purpose of these kiosks is to help 
visitors from abroad who may be in need of advice or assistance— 
often young girls who have come to take up domestic or hospital 
employment, but who find on arrival that the arrangements made 
to meet them have broken down. Last year, during the busy summer 
months, the kiosk at Victoria Station alone had up to 200 enquiries 
a day. More helpers are urgently needed to man the kiosks this 
summer. Anyone who can spare even half a day, once or twice a 
month, should write to the Secretary of the Association at 
4 Willoughby Road, N.W.3. 


The Children and Youth Aliyah movement has done, and con- 
tinues to do, a remarkable job in helping JEWISH CHILDREN IN 
ISRAEL. It has just introduced two new projects for collecting funds. 
One, particularly attractive, is the suggestion that when you are 
inclined to send flowers as a greeting to a friend, you should instead 
send a book of “Mount Carmel Flowers.” This is an attractive 
book of colour prints of flowers from the Holy Land, obtainable 
at 15s. from the Children and Youth Aliyah Committee, 233 Baker 
Street, N.W.1. The other fund-raiser is an appeal for any and all 
used stamps, simply torn from their envelopes and sent to the same 
address. 


I welcome the moves being made to exclude unnecessary SCENES 
OF VIOLENCE from television programmes. Opinions may be divided 
as to how much influence such scenes have in stimulating delin- 
quency, juvenile or adult, but there can be little doubt that their 
constant repetition may lead those whose moral standards are not 
firmly grounded, to a mental acceptance of violence as a norm of 
behaviour, even though they may not necessarily be tempted to 
practical imitation. Television, like literature, must reflect life as it 
is, and ought not to shirk portraying the less pleasant alongside the 
pleasant; but there is a vast difference between a portrayal of 
reality, and the sensational exploitation of the baser passions. 
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It was gratifying to hear of the Women’s Hour broadcast in 
March when Mrs. Dena Bindman gave a talk on JEWISH FAITH 
AND PRACTICE. So much prejudice is based on sheer ignorance, and 
nothing but good can come of any opportunity such as this of giving 
first hand and personal information about the beliefs and way of 
life of our Jewish neighbours. 


* * * * 


Another CONTRIBUTION TO RACE RELATIONS came in a commer- 
cial advertisement a short time ago. One of our largest industrial 
firms had a half-page layout in the national Press, portraying the 
face of a West Indian, who, said the accompanying caption, “came 
to London to learn to weld”—and the advertisement went on to 
stress the value both to Great Britain and to Commonwealth 
countries of industrial co-operation and exchange of experience. It 
was a useful reminder of the benefits which we derive from so 
many of the immigrants who come to our country. 


About Ourselves 


AN INFORMAL RECEPTION for mem- A CHRISTIAN-JEWISH YOUTH meet- 
bers and friends of the Council to ing was held in Manchester on Sunday, 
meet the recently appointed Ambas- March 6th, in the Withington Spanish 
sador of Israel to the Court of St. and Portuguese Jewish Synagogue. 
James’s, Mr. A. Lourie, was held on Reports are that this was a highly 
May 16th. By courtesy of the Dean _ successful meeting, with about 70 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, the function Christian and 50 Jewish participants. 
was held in the Chapter House of St. The form of the evening was two talks, 
Paul’s Cathedral. one on the Jewish calendar, showing 

As well as members of the Council, how the various Festivals and Fasts 
there were present representatives of fitted into a whole Faith which was a 
many religious, civic and educational way of life for the Jewish people, and 
organisations. The Ambassador was _ the other giving a Christian layman’s 
welcomed by the Dean of St. Paul’s, view of his Faith, acknowledging the 
the Very Rev. Dr. W. R. Matthews, Jewish origins of many Christian 
and introduced to the gathering by observances but indicating the ways 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- in which Christians believed their 
bury. Faith to be distinctive. There followed 
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a long period of eager questioning of 
the two speakers. 


THE MANCHESTER BRANCH Of the 
Council held its Annual General 
Meeting on March 22nd, when the 
formal business was followed by a 
Brains Trust consisting of Mrs. W. 
Percival, the Rev. W. W. Simpson, 
Rabbi P. Selvin Goldberg and Mr. 
Leonard F. Behrens, with Canon 
Hodkin as Question-Master. The panel 
was asked, among other things, to 
define the nature of tolerance, to 
analyse the causes of the recent out- 
break of antisemitism, to deal with 
relations with coloured immigrants, 
and to discuss the South African 
situation 

At this meeting a constitutional 
amendment of the Manchester Coun- 
cil of Christians and Jews was put 
into effect, whereby the Chairman of 
the Branch will in future hold office 
for a period of three years. The first 
Chairman elected under this new pro- 
cedure was the Rev. J. Herbert Price. 


FURTHER NEWS from Manchester is 
of their series of schools conferences, 
which this year covered three days in 
March and had a total attendance of 
S82 children from 32 schools. We 
have previously reported at length on 
these conferences. All we want to do 
this year is to congratulate the Man- 
chester Committee, and especially its 
energetic Secretary, Mr. W. L. Mars- 
land. on once again achieving so 
worth-while a project, and indeed this 
year exceeding their previous attend- 
ance by over one-third. 


IN LONDON a conference for Second- 
ary School pupils was arranged by 
the Council of Citizens of East Lon- 
don, in conjunction with the Council 
for Education in World Citizenship, 
at the Bromley Public Hall on March 
14th. It was attended by 169 boys 
and girls from East London schools. 
The theme of the conference was 
“You and Your Neighbour,” and 
following a film there was a Brains 
Trust consisting of Lady Henriques, 
Canon Fitzgerald and Mr. E. A. 
Braithwaite. And—an unusual feature 
—after they had answered questions 


GROUND 


put by the pupils, the Brains Trust 
themselves asked the questions—of a 
panel drawn from the children! 


THE CARDIFF COUNCIL of Christians 
and Jews has had an interesting series 
of meetings during the early part of 
the year. It began on February 15th 
when Professor W. W. Mushim, who 
last year undertook a world tour, 
spoke on “Around the World in 
Sixty Minutes.” and illustrated his 
talk with a film. 

On February 29th Mr. Yamal 
Sakran, a Christian Arab from Israel 
who is a British Council Scholar at 
the Welsh School of Advanced Tech- 
nology, Cardiff, spoke on “Life in 
Israel.” Finally. on March 14th, there 
was a Brains Trust with Rabbi Dr. 
Gerhard Graf, Canon W. L. Harris 
and the Rev. W. W. Simpson on the 
panel, and Mr. H. H. Howell, Chair- 
man of the Cardiff Branch, as Question 
Master. 


A RECENT MEETING of the Willesden 
Council of Christians and Jews on 
March 28th took the form of a film 
evening, using as the main feature 
the full-length film “Prejudice.” This 
film, of which the Council possesses 
its own copy, is still available for other 
groups and meetings. 


THE HAMPSTEAD branch of the Coun- 
cil is holding its Annual General 
Meeting as we go to press, on May 
24th. The Rev. W. W. Simpson is to 
be the speaker on this occasion, and 
his subject will be “Jews and Christ- 
ians—East and West.” 


THE SPECIAL CONCERT arranged by 
Miss Shula Doniach in aid of World 
Refugee Year at Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, on April 10th 
was a great success, both in the num- 
bers present and in the high quality 
of the programme. We were very glad 
to have the privilege of being associ- 
ated with the Society of Friends in 
sponsoring this function. 

A similar concert in Manchester, 
again under the joint sponsorship of 
the Council of Christians and Jews 
and the Society of Friends, was held 
on April 25th. 
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A Word in Season: 
Selected Addresses and Sermons 
By Israel Brodie, Chief Rabbi 
(Vallentine Mitchell, 25s. Od.) 


Those who succeeded in persuading 
the Chief Rabbi (the Very Rev. Dr. 
Israel Brodie) to allow a selection of 
his addresses and sermons to be pub- 
lished in celebration of the 10th Anni- 
versary of his appointment have ren- 


dered a valuable service to the 
Christian no less than the Jewish 
community 


Appropriately entitled “A Word tn 
Season,” the volume might well have 
carried as a sub-title the phrase “Some 
Signs of the Times.” In addition to 
the kind of address one would cer- 
tainly expect to find in such a sym- 
posium—the sermons specially in- 
tended for domestic occasions such 
as the consecrating of a synagogue 
and addresses delivered on outstand- 
ing Anglo and Jewish occasions 
there are other which fall into new 
and different categories. 

Among these are the addresses 
broadcast by the B.B.C. on the major 
Festivals in the Jewish religious year; 
addresses which, though intended 
primarily for Jewish listeners, have 
captured the attention of many a non- 
Jew who has found in them a vivid 
introduction to a living Judaism of 
whose very existence too many Christ- 
ians seem hardly aware. There are 
addresses delivered in celebration of 
the anniversary of the establishment 
of the State of Israel; and (surely 
this must be without precedent) a 
section comprising addresses delivered 
from the platform of the Council of 
Christians and Jews. And since these 
are days in which distance has been 
annihilated not only by radio but by 
the possibilities of travel there is an 
appropriate series of addresses to the 
Commonwealth recalling visits by Dr. 
Brodie to South Africa and Australia. 

It is a feature of any collection of 
addresses that one reads it discur- 
sively: here a little, there a little: 
taking it up, putting it down and 
returning to it again and again. Per- 


Notes 


haps the highest tribute we can pay 
to this attractive volume is that who- 
ever the reader, whether Jew or Christ- 
ian, and whenever he takes it up, he 
will not need to travel far before he 
finds the promise of its title, “A Word 
in Season,” amply fulfilled. 


Israel: 
By D. Wallace Bell 


(Hulton Educational Productions Ltd., 
2/s. Od.) 


Readers of Common Ground, especi- 
ally those responsible for planning 
illustrated lectures and talks to schools 
or organisations, will be glad to know 
that Hulton Education Publications 
Ltd. have just produced a filmstrip on 
Israel from photographs taken by our 
Organising Secretary, Mr. D. Wallace 
Bell, who travelled with the Council's 
delegation to the Middle East 18 
months ago. 

carefully-planned sequence of 
well-taken pictures (in colour, of 
course) gives the viewer a vivid im- 
pression of the kaleidoscopic life of 
this exciting new country itn which 
ancient and modern coexist in such 
fascinating juxtaposition. Thus, for 
example, we find a picture of the 
centuries-old camel market of Beer- 
sheba immediately followed by a view 
of the modern town of 40,000 people 
which has sprung up since 1948. In 
similar vein a view of a bungalow in 
a kibbutz precedes a panoramic view 
of a housing development in Haifa. 

Quite the most interesting, because 
it is the most unusual feature of film- 
strips dealing with Israel, is the atten- 
tion it gives to the Arab minorities in 


Israel. As Mr. Bell points out in the 
notes that go with the strip: “Israel 
is not just a Jewish land . . . nearly 


180,000 Arabs and 20,000 Druze re- 
main in Israel, forming nearly 10°, of 
the total population.” He adds that 
“the Government recognises that this 
is a Holy Land to Christians and 
Muslims as well as to Jews, and the 
religious minorities are encouraged 
and helped.” 
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The Racia 


Problem 
in Christian 
Perspective 


What is the religious basis for creative action in today’s racial 
crisis? What is the Christian understanding of racial prejudice? 
What is the church doing about the racial problem? In a 
timely and prophetic answer to these central questions, Kyle 
Haselden challenges the Christian conscience with his mem- 
orable contribution to the distinguished Rauschenbusch 
Lecture Series, shows what the situation is, and what per- 
plexed individuals and Churches can do about it. 

This book has been awarded the Brotherhood Award of the 


by KYLE HASELDEN 


National Conference of Christians and Jews in the U.S.A. 


Lutterworth Press 
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discrimination, which are all too often 


Together in Britain: 
thought to synonomous terms. 
A Christian Pa on Race All this leads up to the final section, 
= on what ought to be or can be done 
(Church Information Office, 3s. Od.) in practical situations where peoples 
of different races live side by side in 
The purpose of this booklet is to the same community. Here there is a 
oF help people in the local parish to realistic emphasis that the Christian 
understand race relations sufficiently approach to race relations must be 
to know how to tackle practical issues _ part of and consistent with the Christ- 
as 2 that may arise in their own locality, ian approach to other problems affect- 
3 and to set an example to the general ing the Church in society. The coloured 
community. The first part of the book- person must be regarded, and treated, 
let therefore deals with some of the as a normal member of society, and 
basic questions about race relations, as an individual person rather than 
and some of the popular misconcep- an example of a group type. There 
tions about them. Among sections are some sensible comments on mixed 
dealing with the meaning of race, marriages and a reminder that positive 
the theological approach to race rela- action to counter instances of dis- 
tions, and the history of prejudice and crimination, while often calling for a 
e discrimination, it has one of the best good deal of courage, is usually re- 
+4 and clearest brief statements on the warded by a result out of all propor- 
biology of racial differences that this tion to the act itself—for it is the firm 
reviewer has come across. And, indeal- example set by determined people that 
ett ing with race and society, it usefully sets the standard of behaviour for the 


distinguishes between prejudice and 


majority. 
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